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I am pleased to appear before this distin- 
guished committee as the nominee of 
President-elect Ronald Reagan to be Sec- 
retary of State. I am prepared to answer 
any questions you may have concerning 
my qualifications for this office, my views 
on foreign policy, and my service to my 
country during the past three decades. 

There could be no more critical time 
at which to assume the post of Secretary 
of State, and I am honored that the 
President-elect has chosen me as his des- 
ignate. Over the past 200 years, the 
United States has stood as a beacon of 
liberty for the world. We have demon- 
strated that freedom and justice can 
thrive in a democratic society. We have, in 
this century, been often called to shed our 
blood for the nations of the free world; 
and in an ingenious and generous plan de- 
signed by a great Army general and Sec- 
retary of State, George C. Marshall, we 
helped, after the most devastating war in 
history, rebuild Europe and strengthen 
civilization. 

Our record in this century is not per- 
fect, but it should be a source of great 
pride. Our successes were founded on a 
firm commitment to our ideals combined 
with a sense of the realities of human na- 
ture and international politics. It is that 
combination that we must bring to bear 
in the decade ahead. If we do, I believe 
that America and its people will stand 
once again as an example for the peoples 
of the world and merit the highest judg- 
ment of history. 


Our ideals must be reconciled with 
the reality we face. The United States 
must pursue its vision of justice in an im- 
perfect and constantly changing world— 
full of peril but also full of opportunity. 
The world does not stand still for our 
elections, important as they are. Complex 
issues already crowd our foreign policy 
agenda. The earlier the Reagan Adminis- 
tration articulates its approach to these 
issues, the better served the nations of 
the world and the people of our own na- 
tion will be. 

It would be premature here to set 
forth definitive policies or offer detailed 
programs. Both tasks require analysis 
and thoughtful consideration by the 
President-elect and his advisers. But 
President-elect Reagan and I firmly be- 
lieve that American foreign policy should 
have some permanent bedrock. The 
United States has been most effective in 
the world arena when the solid founda- 
tions of its foreign policy have been rec- 
ognized and understood—by our own 
people and by the nations with which we 
must deal. 


The Present Global Environment 


Every generation views its own perils as 
unprecedented. Even so, there is now 
widespread agreement that the years 
immediately ahead will be unusually 
dangerous. Evidence of that danger is 
everywhere. 


© In Europe, still the fulcrum of the 
East-West balance, Soviet military power 
once again casts an ominous shadow over 
the efforts of an East European people to 
assert fundamental freedoms of associa- 
tion and expression. 


e@ In the Middle East, an uneasy 
peace continues to be punctuated by raid 
and reprisal, with each such sequence 
threatening renewed and wider conflict. 

e At the head of the Persian Gulf, 
war between Iran and Iraq threatens the 
very lifeblood of many national 
economies. Iran itself, once a major force 
for regional stability, lurches from dem- 
onstration to demonstration in a state of 
near anarchy. Meanwhile, not far to the 
east, 85,000 Soviet troops brutalize Af- 
ghanistan in the first major post-World 
War II employment of Soviet troops out- 
side the area the Soviets have heretofore 
considered their sphere of influence. 

e In Asia, sworn enemies face one 
another along a 5,000-mile are from Thai- 
land to the Manchurian frontier. On the 
Korean Peninsula, only a fragile truce 
persists nearly 30 years after the formal 
cessation of Korean hostilities. 

e In Africa, Southeast Asia, Central 
America, and the Caribbean, turmoil and 
violence stunt national development and 
invite terrorism from within and adven- 
turism from without, as millions of human 
beings starve and thousands of new refu- 
gees seek shelter each day. 

It is no wonder the 1980s have been 
called a decade of crisis. Yet it is precisely 
that sort of appraisal which I believe we 
must reject. The very term “crisis” im- 
plies that events are out of control and 
that our nation can only react. 

But the task of statesmanship is not 
simply to react to events. Those I just 
described are merely the current 
symptoms of more fundamental world 
problems. The task of statesmanship is to 
master these problems and thus minimize 
the necessity for ricocheting from crisis 
to crisis. 

Today we face au worldin which 
power in a variety of forms has become 
diffused among over 150 nations. Adjust- 
ment of relations with and among so 
many separate governments would be dif- 
ficult enough, even were all equally re- 
sponsible and equally committed to stabil- 
ity and peace. But many are willing to 
foment instability and violence to achieve 
their objectives. That reality alone should 
argue for better coordination of policies 
among the free nations. As I have under- 
scored more than once to our allies in 
Europe, artificial operating boundaries 
self-imposed in a simpler era are increas- 
ingly irrelevant to today’s needs to formu- 
late and pursue policies together. 


But the diffusion of power and its re- 
sulting instability are not the only argu- 
ments for concerted allied action. Our col- 
lective vulnerability to international un- 
rest is matched by a socioeconomic chal- 
lenge that we all share. The growing in- 
terdependence of our economies, and our 
continued reliance on foreign sources for 
energy and raw materials, have stripped 
the West of the independent and collec- 
tive resilience which once allowed one na- 
tion’s economic strength to bolster an- 
other’s momentary weakness. 

The significance of the economic chal- 
lenges we face cannot be overempha- 
sized. The potential for worldwide 
boom-or-bust is not unrelated to the dif- 
fusion of power among so many nations. 
Indeed, the decline in world oil supplies 
resulting from the war between Iran and 
Iraq is stark testimony that instability 
may be most likely precisely where its ef- 
fect on world economies promises to be 
most debilitating. 

Much of the fragmentation of power 
has occurred in the so-called Third World 
—a misleading term if ever there was 
one. If one thing has become abundantly 
clear in the last decade or so, it is that 
the commonality of condition, purpose— 
and by extension, U.S. foreign policy — 
implied by the term “Third World” is a 
myth, and a dangerous one at that. 

Recent American foreign policy has 
suffered from the misperception which 
lumps together nations as diverse as 
Brazil and Libya, Indonesia and South 
Yemen, Cuba and Kuwait; and which has 
too frequently produced attempts to cut 
the national pattern to fit the foreign pol- 
icy cloth. This failure to tailor policy to 
the individual circumstances of develop- 
ing nations has frequently aggravated the 
very internal stresses which Western pol- 
icy should seek instead to diminish. Our 
difficulties in this regard have hardly 
been lessened by our propensity to apply 
to these emerging states Western stand- 
ards which resolutely ignore vast differ- 
ences in their social cultures, political de- 
velopment, economic vitality, and internal 
and external security. 

These fundamental problems—the 
diffusion of power, the interdependence of 
the allied community, and the failure to 
recognize the variety among the so-called 
Third World nations—are made the more 
intractable by what is perhaps the central 
strategic phenomenon of the post-World 
War II era: the transformation of Soviet 
military power from a continental and 
largely defensive land army to a global of- 
fensive army, navy, and air force fully ca- 
pable of supporting an imperial foreign 


policy. Considered in conjunction with the 
episodic nature of the West’s military re- 
sponse, this tremendous accumulation of 
armed might has produced perhaps the 
most complete reversal of global power 
relationships ever seen in a period of rel- 
ative peace. Today the threat of Soviet 
military intervention colors attempts to 
achieve international civility. Unchecked, 
the growth of Soviet military power must 
eventually paralyze Western policy al- 
together. 

These, then, are fundamental prob- 
lems which challenge American foreign 
policy and the future of the democracies 
generally. To say that is not to diminish 
the importance of other Western goals— 
the eradication of hunger, poverty, and 
disease; the expansion of the free flow of 
people, goods, and ideas; the spread of 
social justice; and through these and simi- 
lar efforts, the improvement of the 
human condition. It is simply to recognize 
that these desirable and critical objec- 
tives are impossible to achieve in an in- 
ternational environment dominated by 
violence, terrorism, and threat. 

The United States has a clear choice. 
We can continue, if we wish, to react to 
events as they occur—serially, unselec- 
tively, and, increasingly in the final anal- 
ysis, unilaterally. One lesson of Afghani- 
stan is certainly that few symptomatic 
crises are capable of effectively rallying 
the collective energies of the free world. 
We may wish it were otherwise, but wish- 
ing will not make it so. 

Alternatively, we can confront the 
fundamental issues I have discussed. We 
can seek actively to shape events and, in 
the process, attempt to forge consensus 
among like-minded peoples. Such a con- 
sensus will enable us to deal with the 
more fundamental tasks I have outlined 
—the management of Soviet power; the 
reestablishment of an orderly interna- 
tional economic climate; the economic and 
political maturation of developing nations 
to the benefit of their peoples; and the 
achievement of a reasonable standard of 
international civility. Acting alone, each 
of these tasks is beyond even our power; 
acting together, all are within the capac- 
ity of free nations. 

I do not mean to belittle the diffi- 
culties. They are formidable. But our col- 
lective capacity to meet them is also for- 
midable. The challenge of American for- 
eign policy in the 1980s is to marshal that 
capacity. 


America’s Challenges for the 1980s 


If we are to succeed in this effort, the 
conduct of American foreign policy must 
be characterized above all by three qual- 
ities. 

First, we must act with consistency. 
Specific issues may furnish the occasion 
for action, but they cannot constitute the 
sole basis for policy. Once we accept that 
the specific issues facing us today are 
merely surface manifestations of more 
fundamental problems, it must also be 
clear that effective policy cannot be 
created anew daily, informed solely by 
the immediate need. To do so risks mis- 
perception by our adversaries, loss of 
confidence by our allies, and confusion 
among our own people. U.S. policy has 
been most effective—in Europe and the 
Middle East, for example—where con- 
sistent U.S. interests have been consist- 
ently pursued. 

Second; we must behave reliably. 
American power and prestige should not 
be lightly committed; but once made, a 
commitment must be honored. Our 
friends cannot be expected to share in the 
burdens and risks of collective action if 
they cannot count on the word of the 
United States. Our adversaries cannot be 
expected to exercise prudence if they 
perceive our resolve to be hostage to the 
exigencies of the moment. Those whose 
posture toward us remains to be deter- 
mined cannot be expected to decide in 
favor of friendship if they cannot confi- 
dently assess the benefits of association 
with us. To be perceived as unreliable is, 
therefore, to become virtually irrelevant 
as an influence for stability and peace and 
to leave the international arena to the 
mercy of those who do not share our 
commitment to either. 

Finally, and in some ways most im- 
portant, American foreign policy must 
demonstrate balance, both in our ap- 
proach to individual issues and in the or- 
chestration of policy generally. By bal- 
ance, I mean recognizing that complex is- 
sues invariably require us to weigh, and 
somehow reconcile, a variety of 
pressures, often competing. 


© I believe that equitable and verifi- 
able arms control contributes to security. 
But restraint in the growth and prolifera- 
tion of armaments will not be achieved by 
policies which increase the very insecuri- 
ties that promote arms competition. 

® Domestic economic stability will 
not be enhanced by the establishment of 
short-sighted, economic barriers which 
undermine the multilateral cooperation 
essential to the prosperity of all. 


e The assurance of basic human 
liberties will not be improved by replac- 
ing friendly governments which incom- 
pletely satisfy our standards of democ- 
racy with hostile ones which are even less 
benign. 

e And our commitment to peace will 
not be furthered by abdicating the right 
to exercise military power to only the 
most ruthless members of the interna- 
tional community. 


Balance must also be struck in the 
orchestration of policy generally: in our 
selection of the issues we choose to ad- 
dress; in the priority we accord them; and 
in understanding the relationship of in- 
dividual issues, one to another, and each 
to our broad policy objectives. This form 
of balance has become known as linkage, 
and the President-elect has publicly 
stated his commitment to it. 

No mystical profession of faith is in- 
volved here. In a system ever more in- 
terdependent in every sense, issues and 
the policies which attempt to deal with 
them are linked, whatever our prefer- 
ences. That does not mean that every ne- 
gotiation must be a prisoner of the daily 
headlines; it does mean that specific rela- 
tionships cannot be established in isola- 
tion from the climate in which they must 
be maintained. 


Establishing a Foreign Policy 
Consensus 


Consistency, reliability, balance. These 
three attributes are essential, not be- 
cause they guarantee a successful foreign 
policy—nothing can do that—but because 
their absence guarantees an unsuccessful 
one. Unfortunately, as De Tocqueville 
pointed out long ago, these are precisely 
the qualities which a democracy finds 
most difficult to muster. This inherent dif- 
ficulty has been complicated in the past 
decade by the breakdown of foreign pol- 
icy bipartisanship and by the develop- 
ment of unnecessary division between 
Congress and the executive branch, and 
among the executive departments 
themselves. 

Our urgent task is to reestablish an 
effective foreign policy consensus. To do 
so, I believe three conditions must be 
met. 

First, the Constitutional and tradi- 
tional responsibility of the President for 
the conduct of foreign affairs must be 
reaffirmed. The U.S. Government must 


speak to other nations with a single voice. 
To say that is in no sense to argue for 
curtailing discussion or debate. On the 
contrary, I believe both are essential. But 
the authoritative voice must be the Pres- 
ident’s. The President needs a single in- 
dividual to serve as the general manager 
of American diplomacy. President-elect 
Reagan believes that the Secretary of 
State should play this role. As Secretary 
of State, I would function as a member of 
the President’s team but one with clear 
responsibility for formulating and con- 
ducting foreign policy and for explaining 
it to the Congress, the public, and the 
world at large. The Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for National Security Affairs would 
fill a staff role for the President. 

Second, an effective partnership 
must be restored with the Congress. By 
partnership, I do not mean occasional 
retrospective reporting. I mean active 
consultation, exchange of ideas and pro- 
posals in a timely manner, in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect, trust, and confi- 
dence, recognizing the special role of the 
Senate. The Congress can hardly be ex- 
pected to allow the President the discre- 
tion he requires unless it is comfortable 
with the purposes toward which, and lim- 
its within which, that discretion will be 
exercised. The Constitution demands it, 
and good sense urges it. In turn, Con- 
gress must do its part. In a partnership, 
both sides must behave responsibly. 

Finally, the most consistent articula- 
tion of policy is wasted if the profession- 
als who must execute it are divorced from 
its formulation and if their experience 
and skill are usurped in the name of con- 
fidentiality, haste, or political sensitivity. 
The career personnel of the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service are an 
unmatched intellectual resource, and they 
will be around long after the President 
and the Secretary of State are gone. If 
the United States is to act consistently 
and reliably in the world arena, it must 
use its career professionals. Their effec- 
tive participation in policymaking is 
imperative. 

I have outlined what I consider to be 
the essential challenges, qualities, and 
requirements of a sound American for- 
eign policy. In closing, let me speak to our 
resources, which are considerable. 

Although we have economic prob- 
lems, we still possess the largest and 
strongest economy on earth. It is within 
our power to revitalize our productive 
base, maintain and expand our agricul- 
tural strength, regain commercial com- 
petitiveness, and reduce our dependency 
on foreign sources of energy and other 


raw materials. No American foreign pol- 
icy can succeed from a base of economic 
weakness. 

Our alliances enable us to draw on 
the strengths and the wisdom of some of 
the world’s greatest nations. Yet our al- 
liances must be tended and adapted to 
new problems not visualized by their 
creators. In the process, we must bear in 
mind that the essence of any alliance is its 
core of shared commitment and endeavor. 
In the 1980s, we should not let ourselves 
become preoccupied with debates over 
who is doing more; the challenges we face 
will require more from al! of us. 

We possess a full range of the in- 
struments of effective statecraft: a diplo- 
matic corps second to none; economic and 
military assistance programs; a variety of 
sophisticated cultural and informational 
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resources; and, of course, military power 
which no potential adversary can afford 
to ignore. These instruments provide the 
United States with unrivaled capacity to 
influence the course of international 
events. Their maintenance or neglect will 
declare American intentions far more 
clearly than any rhetoric. 

But I believe our greatest strength is 
the strength of our values and political 
institutions. These have been tested in 
recent years. But they have survived. As 
we survey the world, reflect on its prob- 
lems, and recognize its dangers, we must 
accept the fact that, like it or not, we are 
a nation of trustees—trustees for the 
values of freedom and justice that have 
inspired mankind for thousands of years. 


Postage and Fees Paid 


The Secretary of State of the United 
States has a responsibility second only to 
that of the President himself to insure 
that this trusteeship is managed wisely 
and well. I approach this responsibility in 
full recognition of the gravity of our task, 
with confidence that we will succeed, and 
with the knowledge that working closely 
with this committee and the Congress is a 
key to our success. @ 
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